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With Patent Swinging Roller-Bearings, Patent Machine-Out Bed-Driving Rack, Air Springs, &c., &c. 








Price, $1150 


Size of Bed, 33x48 inches. 


The ONLY Country Press in the market having ALL its Racks and Gears OUT. 
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yx, GRUWN'S BREECH LOADER 


aa . For Stapling Pamphlets 
i 7 Is all a Printer wants for short jobs of Bind- 


ing, and it’s a wonder that every one 
of them don’t have one. 





Price of Staples, 50 Cents per 1,000. 
MACHINES, $3.00 Eacu. 


‘Thousands In Use.” 


BROWN'’'S —Yy 


Lightning Binders, 


Just About Make an Office Complete, 


How such a machine can be got up and 
sold for so little money astonishes 
everybody. The secret is that 
everybody buys them and 
so the money is made 
by a “rattling ” 
trade. 


Price, c omplete, 24.00. 


STAPLES, 25 CTS. PER 1,000. 


Nothing Less Than 5,000. 


Wire STAPLE Co., 


AGO North ‘Twelfth St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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OTTO * GAS X ENGINE * WORKS. 
SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


130 WASHINGTON ST., 33p & WALNUT STS., 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA. 





Over 20,000 


OTTO GAS ENGINES 


Are Now Sold. 


Where, from want of space, our horizontal engines cannot be placed, we recommend our 


New Wertical Otto Gas Engines. 


Our smallest size is intended for Printing Offices, and develops ** one actual horse-power 





on pulley;” runsan ordinary cylinder press and several job presses at one time, and is offered at - 


$290, at Shops, Philadelphia. 











G. ELLIOT. 
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PUBLISHERS, o Pe: GROCERS, 
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BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, | JEWELERS & SILVERSMITHS, 


MAP PUBLISHERS, DRY GOODS AND 


NOTION DEALERS, 
COTTON AND WOOLEN 


MANUFACTURERS, DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS, 











HARDWARE DEALERS, AND ALL OTHERS. 


alain 30, 32, 34 


Samples Sent on Solicitation, Soy th eels Orders by Mail filled with Care. 
Sixth St 
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NOTICE. 


This book belongs to the PUBLIC. YOU are one ot 
the public. Take care of YOUR OWN PROPERTY and 
see that others do not injure it. 


CITY ORDINANCE No. 17,549. 

SE. 5. Every person who shall wilfully and wantonly cut, mutilate, 
mark, tear, write upon, deface, or otherwise destroy or injure, in whole or 
in part,any book, pamphlet, periodical, map, document, picture or written 
or engraved or printed paper, belonging to the Public (Free) Library, or 
shall suffer any such injury to be infilcted while such property is in his 
custody, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof, shall be punished by a fine in the sum of not more than $100. 


Unless otherwise reported, the last borrower will be 
held responsible for any imperfections discovered. 
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VOLUME XXIII, No. I. 
The present nuinber commences Volume X XIII of 
the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
It will continue to uphold and advance the interests 


of Typography and kindred arts, and; the weil-beipg of 


the humblest workers associated therewich. 


All legislation affecting the Printing trace will be 


keenly watched, and duly commented on. 


Communications, correspondence, and suggestions. 


upon all matters pertaining to the Typographic Art 
will be gladly received and kindly treated. 
W. C. BLELocH, 


Editor and Publisher. 


cea : 
CONVICT LABOR vs. HONEST LABOR. 

A very important and influential movement was origi- 
nated in Philadelphia on Saturday evening, March 10, 
by alarge and enthusiastic meeting of manufacturers 
and mechanics who are opposed to convict labor com- 
peting with honest labor. The meeting was held in 
the Academy of Music, and was presided over by the 
venerable Isaac Sheppard, of the Board of Education, 
with a large number of prominent gentlemen for vice- 
presidents and secretaries. 

The principal speaker was Mr. John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia’s great merchant, whose knowledge of the 
subject, together with his well-known liberality in 
practical philanthropy, gave force to his arguments 
and conviction to his hearers. After concisely review- 
ing the effect of contract prison work on honest labor, 
he said : 

In a matter like this we are considering to-night, every per- 
son in this city is deeply interested. Itseems proper that Phila- 
delphia should be the place to start the discussion of this very 
important subject; and here to-night, in the midst of working- 
men, we will ring the bell of alarm that shall be heard through- 
out the country. It is enough to be taxed to build the peni- 


tentiaries and enough to pay the taxes to sustain them ; but it 
is more than enough to pay for the machinery which goes to 





manufacture goods for half their value and take the bread 
out of the mouths of honest workmen, who walk the streets, 
their hands unstained by crime. 

There are 300,000 convicts in the country, and it is estimated 
that twenty per cent. are unable to work. This leaves 240,000 
corvicte working with all the force they can, producing 
through good times and bad; working against honest labor. 
The attual‘valué of prison labor is estimated by careful people 
at $72,009,090 yearly, and this after making allowance for the 
inferior quality of convict labor. This labor averaging fifty 
cents per day at the most, the labor interests of the country, 


, calculated on this basis, are injured at not less than forty or 
' kfty million dollars per year, and yet people ask: “ What is 


tnis convict labor business?” 

Here is this vast sum of money lost to honest labor. It be- 
longs by right to the honest working people of the country: 
We are for protection against the power-looms and cheap 
labor beyond the seas. Let us have protection against the 
prisons. It is the opinion of those familiar with the subject 
that we suffer more from prison labor than we do from Euro- 
pean cheap labor. The Western Penitentiary, I am told, has 
enough men employed to produce one-quarter of the cocoa 
matting produced in the country, and the Warden of the Peni- 
tentiary has said that if the State puts in the contemplated im- 
proved machinery he will put another hundred men at work. 
There are 200,000 pairs of shoes made in prisons, and the hollow- 
ware business has almost been destroyed by convict-labor. 

Why not use them to sweep the streets, or clean out the 
drainage? Put their labor into the public works. The con- 
victs might be utilized to construct an underground Pailw ay,as 
the city is in need of rapid transit. Let the authorities at 
Washington say that nota single article manufactured in the 
prison shall be used by the Government; and let them go fur- 
ther and say that not a single car wheel shall carry it outside 
the State in which it is manufactured. Let the State that wants 
it keep it. 


Mr. Wanamaker was frequently interrupted with 
bursts of applause, and he was followed by Hon. J. J. 
O’Neill, Representative in Congress from Missouri, and 
Chairman of the Labor Committee of the House. 

Mr. O’Neill said he echoed the sentiments of the 
committee in stating that, if a feasible bill were pre- 
sented, it would be favorably and unanimously reported 
to Congress. 

After the adoption of strong resolutions against the 
employment of convict labor which in any way injured 


honest labor, Congressman Brumm, of the Schuylkil+ 
° 
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district, spoke in support of the objects of the meeting. 
Letters of regret were read from Governor Beaver, and 
Congressmen O’Neill, Harmer, Bingham and Randall, 
of Philadelphia. 

There can, of course, be no objection to convicts 
making the shoes, or hats, or clothing, used by them- 
selves whilst locked up for crime; but their labor 
should not be hired out to greedy contractors in all 
branches of trade, whose only object is to obtain con- 
vict labor at one-third or one-fourth the price demanded 
by honest mechanics, and thus systematically and in- 
juriously underbid the regular employer whose esta- 
blishment is located outside the prison walls. 

Economical commissioners, who want to make a 
reputation for smart financiering in the management 
of their county jails, will buy machinery to make con- 
vict goods, and dispose of the product in direct compe- 
tition with the shoemaker, the cabinet maker, and 
other mechanics in their own counties, and then claim 
credit for running the jails at a profit, itstead af ‘a: tass. 


But who are the victims? Must all- ‘the Seohbideraifon. |: 


and sympathy be given to the criminal, ang, nang to 
the unconvicted ? 


** 
. 


There are always new highways to be laid ‘on, “and 
old ones to be repaired; streets to be cleaned, offal and 
garbage to be removed; great works of internal im- 
provement could be carried ‘forward in every State by 
the convict brigade, which will never be undertaken if 
the labor has to be paid for, and, therefore, whilst so 
engaged, the convicts would not interfere with honest 
workmen or their trades. 


A year or two since it was gravely proposed, by a 
hayseed Senator in the legislature of a neighboring 
State, to have all the printing of the commonwealth 
executed by convicts in the State prison! Unfor- 
tunately for the scheme, however, and to the credit of 
the printing fraternity, a census of the State prison 
showed that there were at that time no convict printers 
within its walls, and so the project died still-born, for 
the Senator, like the ship, “ never returned.” 

The London Printers’ Register recently stated that a 
reverend clergyman in the North of England had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining means from the charitably disposed 
to build a large Reformatory School, to reclaim young 
men and boys who had “turned vile.” The employing 
printers of the town in which the institution was lo- 
cated, and who had freely contributed to its establish- 
ment, were astonished upon the receipt of circulars 
from the reverend gentleman to the effect that he had 
put in steam-power printing machinery of all kinds, 
and that, his expenses being light, having only to sup- 
ply his laborers with food and uniforms, he could do 
job and book printing for less than half the prevailing 
rates | 


It is against just such “run-mad philanthropy ’@that 
the manufacturers and mechanics of Philadelpbia have 
assembled and protested, and their example should be 
followed by honest workmen throughout the country, 
with emphatic protests of the same kind, 





INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

In pursuance of proceedings already taken, a dele- 
gation of Philadelphia printers, consisting of Messrs. 
James Welsh, John Evans, James C. Mateer, C. C 
Febiger, aid George Chance, appeared before the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the House of Representatives, 
on March 23, in behalf of an International Copyright 
Law, as proposed by Senator Chace’s bill, now pending 
in the Senate. The delegation was cordially received 
and respectfully heard. 

Mr. James Welsh, chairman of the delegation, in 
behalf of Philadelphia Union, No. 2, made the follow- 
ing address : 


GENTLEMEN ;-The matter of International Copyright that 
oily eoleagitos gra: rhyse If have been authorized by our Union 
*to present for yout cc sideration is one of great interest to the 
typographic industry of our country. The question of an In- 
ter nationat Copyright Law appeals directly to every interest 
“of the typographic fraternity of our land. According to all 
evidence of the practical development of years gone by, in the 
cananufactured production of books, from the typographic 
“execution to the last condition that places them upon the 
shelves of the bookseller, the American production is far su- 
perior to that produced in any other country. In our appear- 
ancea few years since, before the Senate Committee on Patents, 
it was stated by those whose personal experience had developed 
a thorough knowledge pertaining to this question, that the 
inferiority of the foreign book manufacture is very marked 
when compared with that produced in our own country. How- 
ever, these facts are speedily made apparent when an interest 
is taken in the matter. 

Another consideration that manifests itself very prominently 
in the industrial surroundings of the International Copyright 
question is the many interests whose alliance to the question is 
very close. We would mention the pressmen, the type found- 
ers, the stereotypers, the paper manufacturers, the ink manu- 
facturers, the bookbinders, the machinists who manufacture 
the steam presses, the hand presses, the composing frames, the 
chases, etc. 

We are here to-day to remind you, our honored representa- 
tives, of the many thousands engaged in the different branches 
of employment I note, whose interests are directly enhanced 
by this question of International Copyright law. Our Inter- 
national Typographical Union has jurisdiction over an organ- 
ized membership of 35,000, in the various local Unions spread 
over our country; the pressmen, many thousands; the book- 
binders, the same; the type founders, the same; the ink 
manufacturers, the same ; the machinists, the same; altogether 
numbering hundreds of thousands of our American industrial 
population whose business is incident to the success of the 
stick and rule. 

We want all type-setting performed at home. This will regu- 
late everything in this interest. We favor Senator Chace’s 
bill in this very important matter. It is very emphatic in ad- 
vocating our interests in ail respects. We cordially wish our 
neighbors in this important interest, the authors and pub- 
lishers, the blessings of harmony and brotherhood, and cheer- 
fully desire to go ahead hand in hand with them in this broad 
and noble movement. 


. 
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As to the question of reciprocity which has been suggested 
as a feature of the bill, we don’t want it. The bill has been 
framed to suit American interests, and its action should not be 
dependent upon what foreign nations may do. We are throw- 
ing open our markets to their authors, while retaining the 
manufacture of their books for our own workmen. We would 
prefer to enjoy the existing laws of Europe rather than force 
them to new legislation. 

I would also beg leave to call your attention to the fact that 
there is nothing political about this bill. The Typographical 
Unions of our country contain citizens of every shade of 
political opinion, and they have endorsed it unanimously. It 
is the same with various labor organizations of the country, 
which have done likewise. 

In conclusion, I would desire, gentlemen of the committee, 
to submit to you the expression of the views of labor unions 
when the bill was introduced in the Senate two years ago, and 
the amendments introduced in it since have made it still more 
acceptable to the typographic industrial interests of our land. 


—All indications point to an early, honorable, and 
satisfactory disposal of the International Copyright 
question. 


alee 
PHILADELPHIA UNION’S ELECTION. 

Typographical Union, No. 2, held its annual election 
for officers on Saturday, March 17, with the following 
result : 

President—William H. Neilson. 

Viee-President—Isaac N. Jones. 

Recording Secretary—Eugene H. Madden. 

Financial Secretary—W illiam J. Bollman. 

Treasurer—W illiam A. Covington. 

Doorkeeper—James A. Sawyer. 

Trustees—Owen A. Duffie, L. M. Meyer, A. H. Burtt. 
ELECTION OFFICERS: 

Judge—Charles M. Hancock. 

Tellers—Joseph W. Fritz, Jefferson W. Smith. 

Clerks—L. H. Saunders, Ezekiel McKennan. 
BUSINESS COMMITTEE: 

Newspapers—Z. T. Jenkins, George O. Search, Frank A. Kauf- 

man, E. P. Pew 
Book and Job—H. H. Savage, Charles Heintz, Louis Ficarotta, 
Charles Wittfield, George N. Shepherd. 
-@- e 

AcCORDING to Mitchell & Co.’s “Newspaper Press 
Directory ” (London, 1888), there are now published in 
the United Kingdom 2,177 newspapers, which are dis- 
tributed as follows: London, 454; Provinces, 1,273; 
Wales, 82; Scotland, 189; Ireland, 158; Isles, 21. 
Of these, 136 daily papers are published in England, 
6 in Wales, 21 in Scotland, 16 in, Ireland, and one in 
the British Isles. 
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THE Executive Committee of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association held a two days’ session, 
in New York, on March 27 and 28. Plans were agreed 
upon for enlarging the scope of the Association’s. work. 
The New York World, Philadelphia Times, New Haven 
News, and Boston Post were admitted to membership. 

ad 

THE recent canvasses made by our leading dailies, as 
to Presidential preferences, prove conclusively that 
somebody is going to be nominated. 











DELEGATES TO THE I. T. U. 

New York Typographical Union, No. 6, held its 
election for delegates on “March 14, resulting in the 
choice of Charles 8. Ayres, Nelson W. Young, Jr., 
William J. Brennan, and Mamris J. Geary. The New 
York World of March 15, commenting on the election, 
says: “It is a somewhat singular fact that the four 
delegates are taken from two morning newspaper offices 
[ World and Herald|. They are, however, recognized 
as able men, and will ably represent ‘ Big 6.’ ” 

Delegates have also been elected as follows by the 
Unions named: 


CINCINNATI—De Witt C. Chadwick, James 8. Kemble, Timo- 
thy M. Ring. 

JACKSON, MicH—Chas. W. Wasson. 

Fort WortH, Texas—Seneca McNeil. 

GALVESTON, TExAS—W. A. Wilkinson. 

AuGaustA, GA.—C. P. Cronin. 

*e@- - 
THE TYPE FOUNDERS. 

The MANHATTAN Type Founpry, New York, has 
removed to larger and more convenient quarters, at the 
corner of William and Frankfort Streets, 

The CINCINNATI Type Founpry has issued a new 
series, called “Gothic Wide,” and has some handsome 
additions to its Half-Nonpareil, Nonpareil, and Pica 
Borders. A new Specimen Book of 350 pages, tasty 
and neat, will be welcomed by the craft. 

BARNHART Bros. & SprnDLER, of Chicago, have 
introduced the “ Cabinet” Series—a sort of grotesque 
orname 2, 18 and 24-point, and a font of 
“ Wave Ornaments,” to be used with the series. Both 
are odd and taking. 
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THE Salem (N. J.) Sunbeam is after Rey. Burchard’s 
alliterative thunder. This is how “it does” up sub- 
urban items: “ Alloway Articles,” “Elmer Echoes,” 
“Lower-Creek Locals,” “ Pennsgrove Pencillings,” 
“ Quinton Quiddities,” and “ Woodstown Waifs.” . 


—_—_______» @ «— 


TRADE ITEMS. 

THE Steamship Lord Clive, of the American line, 
which sailed from this port on March 21, left our shores 
weighted down with H. P. Feister’s machinery consigned to 
English orders. Additional consignments follow by the same 
line in May and June of the present year, amounting to some 
$30,000. 

Canadian parties have ordered a large line of improved 
shipping-tag machinery, a portion of which is being shipped 
this week, with the balance to follow soon as completed. 

In domestic orders Mr. Feister is at the hightop. A large 
line of the best bronzing machinery is about ready for ship- 
ment to the ** New Era Printing House,’’ Lancaster, Pa., Warfel 
& Geist, proprietors. A 200-ton steam embossing machine for 
the Miller-Megee Co., Limited, of Philadelphia, is also under 
way, together with many other orders too numerous to detail 
here. 

Mr. Feister has 


made the Franklin Machine Works, of 


Philadelphia, world-famous, and fully deserves the harvest he 
is garnering. 
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PERSONAL. 

—George H. Ranck, of the New Holland (Pa.) Cla- 
rion, is a candidate for the Legislature, if nominated 
by the Republicans of Lancaster County. 

—Wnm. Matson, editor of the Malvern (Pa.) /tem, 
nearly lost his life in the recent blizzard. He attempted 
to walk through the snow to a railroad station, but fell 
exhausted by the roadside, where he was found uncon- 
scious by a traveler, who succeeded in getting him to 
the station and restoring him to consciousness. 


—Editor Leader, of the Hanover (Pa.) Spectator, 
looks back upon thirty years of hard work on that 
paper. 

—Henry M. Stanley’s original name was John Row- 
land, his present one being that of a New Orleans 
merchant who adopted him. 

From Geo. P. Rowell & Co.’s “ American Newspaper 
Directory” for 1888, just issued, it appears that the 
newspapers and periodicals of all kinds issued in the 
United States and Canada now number 16,310, showing 
a gain of 890 during the last twelve months, and of 
7,136 in ten years. 
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“ FIBERITE”’ is the name of a line of pails and tubs 
offered by a New York Company for the special pur- 
pose of handling acids and other strong liquids. “ In- 
durated Fiber” pails will withstand the action of ordi- 
nary acids, but “ Fiberite” is warranted to withstand 
the action of the most corrosive chemicals. 

AT 

A PARTY having advertised in the Philadelphia Press 
for the address of “a consummate liar,” the Beverly 
(N. J.) Banner says that the town of Beverly can fur- 
nish several artists in that particular line. 

ies 

THE Keystone (jewelry organ), of Philadelphia, is 
under the editorial management of Mr. J. T. William- 
son. The printing and publishing department con- 
tinues under the control of Mr. S. H. Steele. 

-«- 

In Cincinnati the printers—employers and employed 
—have buried the hatchet, and smoked the pipe of 
peace. Conference and mutual concessions did it. 

oa _— 

THE strike of the Louisville printers was a failure, 
the Courier-Journal and Times having supplied the 
places of the strikers. 








THE Maryland editors held a meeting at Annapolis 
on Wednesday, March 28. A banquet was had, and a 
good time generally. 

AND now doth ye editor tell what he knows about 
plowing and planting. 











THE CHILDS-DREXEL FUND. 
To the Craft East of the Mississippi: 

On May 12 the craftsmen East of the Mississippi River will be 
called upon to celebrate for the second time the day that gave 
to us our steadfast friend, George W. Childs. And while that 
glad occasion is yet over a month distant, experience has 
shown that it is not too early now to make full preparation 
that we may celebrate it in the manner and in the spirit in- 
tended by the legislation which created the Childs-Drexel 
Fund. 

The intention was clearly that on that day—not on a day one 
month, two months, three months later — each compositor 
would offer the price of one thousand ems, each pressman and 
each stereotyper would give freely the value of one hour’s 
time in honor of Mr. Childs, and for the benefit of what we 
hope will stand an enduring monument to the unselfishness of 
the members of the International Typographical Union. 

The noble design, so ably planned, has so far been very satis- 
factorily carried out. ’Midst the clouds of adversity, as well 
as in the sunshine of prosperity, the craft has been true to its 
noblest impulses. The large sum of sixteen thousand dollars 
already is in the keeping of your Trustees. Its safetyis guar- 
anteed by a heavy bond. It is drawing interest every day. 
Let us add largely to it on May 12, and show to Mr. Childs that 
the warm response which his noble gift at Pittsburgh evoked 
has not been chilled by the lapse of time. Let there be a per- 
fect, prompt, and systematic canvass made in each subordinate 
Union within the territory concerned; let special committees 
be appointed for each jurisdiction, and let it be, in each Union, 
somebody's business to see that Mr. Childs’ birthday is cele- 
brated when it should be, on May 12. Hoping that this our 
appeal will be kindly met by suitable action, we remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
AuGust DONATH, President, 
JAMES J. DAILEY, Treasurer, 
FRANK 8. PELTON, Secretary, 
Childs-Drexel Fund I. T. U. 


The following are the post-office addresses of the 
members of the board: August Donath, President, 
Times, Chester, Pa.; James J. Dailey, Treasurer, Led- 
ger, Philadelphia, Pa.; Frank 8. Pelton, 308 Leavitt 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

oes 

For the first time in ten days George W. Childs was 
at his office in the Ledger building yesterday, and 
though able to look over a part of his correspondence, 
which had accumulated to prodigious proportions, 
showed evidences of the serious attack of illness 
through which he has passed. Had it not been for his 
abstemious and active habits, which make him one of, 
the best preserved men in Philadelphia, it is doubtful 
if he would have been about so soon. Mr. Childs never 
touches any kind of liquor, he does not smoke, and he 
eats as sparingly and as simple dishes as any mechanic 
at the bench. This, with his fondness for walking and 
his very active business habits, has insured him extra- 
ordinary good health in the past, and given him a stock 
of vitality that enabled him to resist successfully an 
attack of pneumonia that would have gone hard with 
most men.—Philadelphia Times, March 31. 


THE Germantown (Philadelphia) Gazette stands up 
for Dr. Dix. 
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A NEW TAG-PRINTING AND PERFECTING 
MACHINE. 

The accompanying illustration will convey but a 
slight idea of what is now known as “ Feister’s Tag- 
Printing and Perfecting Machine,” the invention and 
production of Mr. H. P. Feister, of the Franklin Ma- 
chine Works, Philadelphia. 

This ingenious machine, complete in every detail, 
without the slightest complication or tendency to go 
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other than straight ahead, is a marvel of masterly 
workmanship which is characteristic of its well-known 
designer. To describe in detail the mechanical work- 
ing of the machine is needless; yet a fair conception 
of its practicability can be had when we say that 
the machine takes the tag and patch stock for what- 
ever width of tag is required, from No. 1 to No. 8, 
inclusive, from the paper rolls, as seen on the left side 
of the engraving, passes them through proper ten- 








dengue: to a point about midway of the machine, 
where the upper and lower dies, by a single movement, 
punch out and paste the eyelet patches to the upper and 
lower side of the tag, as well as to punch the eyelet hole 
in the centre of the patch. This is a peculiarly distince- 
tive feature possessed by no other tag-making machine. 

A short distance beyond this point, a neatly arranged 
printing attachment very cleverly prints the name, ete., 
of the party for whom the tags are intended. 


A few inches beyond the printing-head, a “ corner- 
ing” knife works in perfect harmony with the me- 
chanism of the machine, and by a single downward 
movement the corners of the tags are cut, while the 
shear-blade almost adjoining on the right separates, by 
a clean, rapid cut, the tag complete from the continuous 
roll at the rate of one hundred thousandper day of 
ten hours, or more, according to speed. The tags 
are counted out in packs of twenty-five, fifty and 
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upward to one thousand, as the case may require. 
Unlike any other tag-making machine, this latest de- 
vice handles its waste stock in a neat manner, avoid- 
ing all delay in re-reeling waste patch-stock, cleaning 
away scrap pieces, choking up, etc. 

Although a new claimant for popular favor, this 
wonderful machine has already met with a most en- 
couraging reception, quite a number having been or- 
dered from various parts of the country, while one 
has found a home with a leading concern in Mont- 
real, Canada, with others to follow. The popularity 
of all machinery of Mr. Feister’s make is of itself a 
sufficient guarantee that this latest will be no exception 
to the rule. 


+-@- 


RECENT PATENTS. 


The following patents relating to the printing inte- 
rests have been granted by the U. 8S. Patent Office 
since our last report: 


IssuE OF MARCH 6, 1888. 
379,188—Cylinder Printing Machine. M. Vierengel, Brooklyn, 
my es 
378,984 and 378,985—Book-Sewing Machine. D. M. Smith, Hart- 
ford, Conn., assignor to Smith Manufacturing Co., 
same place. 
378,880-—-Type-Rubbing Machine. Frederick Geissel, Chicago, 
Ill. 
18,156—Design for Font of Printing Type. Chas. E. Heyer, 
Chicago, IIl., assignor to Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 
same place. 
18,164—Design for Font of Printing Type. Wm. W. Jackson, 
Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to MacKellar, Smiths & 
Jordan Co., same place. 
18,163—Design for Font of Printing Type. Herman Ihlenburg, 
Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to MacKellar, Smiths & 
Jordan Co., same place. 


ISSUE OF MARCH 13, 1888. 
379,469—Combined Book and Slate. Wm. T. Jamison, Washing- 
ton, Pa. 
379,334— Book-Binding. Michael Ryan, Chicago, Ill. 
379,246-—Attachable Copy-Holder. A. B. Reid, Chicago, Il. 
379,320—Index. Fred. L. Miller, Chicago, Ill. 
379,444—Roll-Paper Holder and Cutter. E. R. Booth, Kirkwood, 
Mo., and J. R. Williams, St. Louis, Mo. 
379,379—Perforating Machine. E. P. Donnell, Chicago, Ill. 
379,235—Plate-Printing Machine. Alex. M. Marcilly, Paris, 
France. 
879,271—Perforating Stamp. Nils Englund and Olof Ohlson, 
Chicago, Ill. 
379,241—Stereotyping Machine. W. H. Nelson, Washington, 
D.:6. 
18,175— Design for Type. Warren Barnhart, Chicago, Ill. 


IssUE OF MARCH 20, 1888. 
379,649—Bookbinding. W.M. Kinnard, Dayton, Ohio. 
379.737—Point Mechanism for Book-Folding Machines. John 
H. Stonemetz, Millburne, Mass., assignor to Stone- 
metz Printers’ Machine Co., same place. 

379,874—-Binding Books. John J. Meston and N. 8S. Dygert, 
Portland, Ore. 

379,731—-Producing Lithographic Surfaces. Herman Schoembs, 
Offenbach-on-the-Main, Germany. 

379,784—Means for Operating Paper-Cutters. W.F. Hill, Man- 
chester, Conn. 

379,698—Paper-Folding Machine. Warren Hill, Towanda, Pa. 





379,778—Machine for Mitreing Printers’ Rules. Wm. H. Gold- 
ing, Chelsea, Mass. 
379,777—Machine for Cutting Printers’ Rules. Wm. H. Gold- 
ing, Chelsea, Mass. 
379,884—Printing Device. S.G. Adams and John B. Seymour, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
°-e- 
AN EDITOR’S MISFORTUNE. 
“Spectator,” writing to the Port Jervis Gazette, says: 
“Col. C. N. Pine, owing to his blindness, has been 
compelled to forego or abandon the pleasure of editing 
the Milford Dispatch, much to his regret, as he enjoyed 
the pleasant occupation. While he can write with the 
aid of the noctograph kindly presented to him by 
James Bennet, of the Port Jervis Gazette, he finds it 
impossible to edit a newspaper without being able to 
read other newspapers. He will have to seek a hospital 
for treatment, Cataract of the eye is the trouble. He 
feels encouraged by the fact that his old friend, George 
R. Graham, formerly of Graham’s Magazine, of Phila- 
delphia, has just been discharged from a New York 


] hospital, after a few months’ confinement, completely 


cured of cataract and blindness, and has returned to 
his old profession of editing, at Newark, N. J., at 
seventy-five years of age. 
ooo 

THE opponents of prison contract labor have a real 
grievance in the unequal competition to which some 
industries are exposed through this form of labor. A 
lucky and conscienceless contractor who is permitted 
to use prison labor for his own profit at a very small 
cost has an advantage over the employers of free labor, 
and he does not scruple to use this advantage to break 
up his rivals and cheapen labor in that particular line 
of work. As far as the speeches delivered and resolu- 
tions adopted at the Academy of Music meeting last 
night are directed against this pernicious form of 
competition they will carry with them the approving 
judgment of the entire community.—Vhiladelphia Press, 
March 11. 





°* 

Mr. WILLIAM BLADEs is writing for the Bookworm 
—Mr. Elliot Stock’s new bibliographical monthly—a 
noteworthy series of articles, entitled “ De Ortu Typo- 
graphie ” (On the Birth of Typography), dealing with 
the controversy as to the origin of printing. The first 
chapter, which appeared in the February issue, deals 
with the history of the wordy war which has been 
going on for the last three hundred years as to who is 
entitled to the honor of having invented the art. In 
the March issue is stated “ The Case of Coster vs, Gu- 
tenberg,” and in the following one “The Case of Gu- 
tenberg against Coster” will be treated. These will 
bring our knowledge of the subject well up to date, 
even if they do not enable us to arrive at a verdict as 
to the conflicting claims.—Printers’ Register. 
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TRADE UNIONISM AND TECHNICAL EDU- 
CATION. 

The Technical Education Bill, modified in some re- 
spects from the form in which it was presented last ses- 
sion, will come before Parliament shortly. Those who 
will support it, and those who think fit to refrain from 
supporting it, if not to oppose it, are now marshaling 
their forces. Its fate, of course, depends upon the pre- 
ponderance of opinion on the one'side or the other. In 


all legislation of this kind the operative classes will in 


the future have considerable, if not overwhelming, 
weight. Hence, on the suggestion of a correspondent, 
we thought it advisable to ascertain, in regard to our 
own business at least, how the working printers regarded 
the question, and as the readiest and most trustworthy 
means of obtaining the information, applied to Mr, 
Drummond, the able Secretary of the London Society 
of Compositors, for his views on the subject. They 
were conveyed to us, it is hardly necessary to say, with 
his accustomed readiness, intelligence, and straightfor- 
wardness. 

So far, said Mr, Drummond, from being hostile to the 
spread of technical education, the executive of the Lon- 
don Society of Compositors is strongly in its favor. 
Indeed, had not the present house in Racquet Court 
been inadequate for the conduct of the necessary busi- 
ness of the Society, a room or two would probably have 
been before this set apart for a technical class, What- 
ever objection was taken, he said, and he spoke at least 
for himself, was to what he regarded as a spurious kind 
of technical education—the teaching of the trade to 
all comers, regardless of their qualifications, and of the 
rights of those who spend seven of the best years of 
their lives in learning the craft. This is a line which 
must meet with general approval. Some short time 
since an excellent London clergyman set about a 
scheme for establishing “recreative classes,” in which 
the use of tools, carpentry, and some of what may be 
called the semi-skilled handicrafts were to be taught. 
It is certainly useful for a boy to know how to drive a 
nail, to plane a board, or to build a shed. There is 
nearly as much reason for teaching such things to boys 
as for teaching the use of the needle or the art of cook- 
ery to girls. But this gentleman also proposed to teach 
printing, and gave the naive reason that the craft 
would not only employ a number of poor lads, but 
probably bring in a profit which might be applied to 
some religious or charitable purpose. It became our 
duty to point out that these lads would spend several 
valuable years in learning what would probably be of 
little or no use to them in after life; that while they 
were learning they were doing harm to tradesmen who 
had to live, and perhaps keep families, out of the busi- 
ness ; and that it was even morally wrong to bring such a 
class of lads into a business already demonstrably over- 





stocked. The project was accordingly abandoned, but 
the same idea is being carried out in various parts of 
the country. A well-known clergyman in the North 
maintains a so-called Boys’ Home, where some scores 
of lads are employed, who receive little more than 
lodging victuals, and clothes (uniform) for their labor. 
After they grow up to manhood, these lads are sent 
adrift, and seek situations amongst the smaller printing 
offices, accepting wages perhaps one-half of the esta- 
blished rate, when they can get work, which is not 
always. Hence, many of them drift into the class of 
loafers or laborers. Meanwhile all the tradesmen in 
the town are exposed to an unfair competition, for the 
philanthropic promoter has an office well-equipped 
with machinery and material, and advertises largely 
his ability to do work much below the regular rates. 
His labor costing next to nothing, it is no wonder he 
can do printing very cheaply indeed. In this city 
there are some dozens of Society and non-Society jour- 
neymen, dependent upon the trade to which they duly 
served their apprenticeship, always unemployed. 

It is to prevent the spread of such an evil, and espe- 
cially of what leads up to it, that the Society has set 
its face against movements for “ teaching the trade” to 
all comers. The delegates of a general conference held 
in 1886 resolved unanimously “ that; in the opinion of 
this conference, the imparting of technical knowledge 
should be confined exclusively to duly bound appren- 
tices and journeymen printers directly connected with 
the various handicrafts in which such knowledge be 
sought.” 

Mr. Drummond thinks, however, that the pressing 
need for technical education is largely due to the neg- 
lect of employers to do their duty to their apprentices. 
This is a position equally, we think, incontestable. 
Boys do not, as a rule, now Jearn the “whole art and 
mystery ” of printing. It is only in a very well-ordered 
establishment, managed by a thoroughly conscientious 
employer, that youths get even a general knowledge of 
the business. We know several offices, we are glad to 
say, in which the boy is first of all placed in the read- 
ing closet, where he learns to decipher manuscript and 
gets acquainted with some of the technicalities of his 
future calling. Then he goes into the book room, where 
he is put to plain composition, afterwards being pro- 
moted, if he be industrious and qualified, to the jobbing 
room. He can thus, at the end of his apprenticeship, 
do either plain line-setting or display work. But in 
the wrong kind of offices a boy may: be kept on his 
lines all his apprenticeship, simply because he becomes 
quick at that sort of work and makes good money for 
his master. When he is out of his time he is a mere 
type-lifter, and cannot undertake any kind of jobbing 
requiring taste or experience. There is more and 
more of this every day, and the results are most per- 
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nicious. Every one has been horrified by Mr. Burnett’s 
report on the Sweating system, as carried on at the 
East End. One of the most obnoxious features of that 
system is that the principle of division of labor has 
been carried to such an extent as to make workers ab- 
solutely helpless to help themselves, because they are 
only acquainted with one small subsection of their avo- 
cation. One person may make buttonholes; another 
may sew them round, The cutting out and stitching 
up ofa garment are operations performed by different 
persons, who know absolutely nothing of the other 
part, while each is narrowed down almost to a point by 
distinctions made between different kinds of garments. 
It is to be hoped that a similar state of things may 
never exist to such an extent in the printing trade, but 
in many offices steps are being taken which inevitably 
lead in that direction. Apart from other economic 
reasons, it is manifestly proper that all youths appren- 
ticed to it should have a general and intelligent idea of 
the complete art of printing. This is one of the ob- 
jects of technical education, and in so far it is good, 
practical, and needed. 

It may be added that teachers would do much to dis- 
arm opposition, and even render their lectures more 
acceptable to their pupils, if they were to aim less at 
“teaching the trade” than at teaching the principles 
of the trade —two very different things, constituting 
the distinction we have frequently pointed out between 
technical and technological instruction. It is certainly 
technological knowledge that, at the present day, is 


most urgently required.—London Printers’ Register. 
-@- 


HOW TO KEEP FIRE BUCKETS FULL. 

The American Architect mentions a device of some 
value for promoting the efficiency of that simple fire 
extinguishing apparatus, a pail of water. According 
to insurance statistics, more fires are put out by water 
pails than by all other appliances put together, and 
they ought to be always within reach. In point of 
fact, however, although the pails are generally provided 
abundantly, the water is very apt to be wanting, and 
even if kept full the pails are often borrowed and not 
returned, so that when most needed they are of no avail. 

A common way of meeting this difficulty is to use 
pails with round or conical bottoms which will not 
stand on a floor, and are, therefore, not likely to be 
borrowed; but this formation seriously diminishes the 
value of the pail as a fire extinguisher, since a man 
with two of them in his hands, arriving at the scene of 
action, cannot use either without setting the other on 
the floor and losing all its contents. 

As an improvement on this a mill manager who had 
found it difficult to keep the fire pails filled and in 
order recently fitted up the hooks carrying the pails 
with pieces of spring steel strong enough to lift the 





pail when nearly empty, but not strong enough to lift 
a full pail. Just over each spring, in such a position 
as to be out of the way of the handle of the pail, was 
set a metal point connected with a wire from an open 
circuit battery. So long as the pails were full their 
weight, when hung on the hooks, kept the spring down, 
but as soon as one was removed or lost a considerable 
portion of its contents by evaporation the spring on its 
hook would rise, coming in contact with the metal 
point, thus closing the battery circuit and ringing a 
bell in the manager’s office, at the same time showing 
on an annunciator where the trouble was. As the bell 
continued to ring until the weight of the delinquent 
pail was restored it was impossible to disregard the 
summons, and the ingenious manager found no more 
reason to complain of the condition of his fire buckets. 
-? 
THE BLUNDER FACTORY. 

The manufacture of blunders proceeds apace. An 
Auckland college announces: “Swimming instruction 
given by a teacher of both sexes.” An Australian 
paper says: “ Mrs, Caldwell was the recipient on Satur- 
day of a beautiful floral offering, in commemoration of 
the advent of her firstborn son, which came to her by 
parcels post from Ballarat.” “The sum now being 
raised,” says a contemporary, “‘ will take the form of a 
mariners’ relief fund, primarily for the support of the 
men who lost their lives at the wreck.” An Ohio 
farmer has posted up the following: ‘‘ Novis, If any 
man’s or woman’s cows or oxens gits in these here oats, 
his or her tail will be cut off as the case may be.” A 
reporter, describing a collection of bric-a-brac, says: 
“The visitor’s eye will be struck on entering the room 
with a porcelain umbrella.” And the following adver- 
tisement appears in a contemporary: “ A widow wants 
a position as general in a small household.” Not an 
unusual position for a servant to occupy, but seldom 
put so plainly. An Australian paper lately made merry 
over a contemporary which headed an article, “Sir 
H— P—’s Embezzlements,” instead of embarrassments, 
and in the next item described Mr. Gladstone as “a 
leading pollution.”— 7ypo. 





os 


You don’t like some of the things you read in the 


Tribune? Nomoredo we. But you are at liberty to 
pick out what you like and leave the rest for some 
one who is less fastidious. Do you know what they 
would call a man who sat down at a first-class hotel 
dinner, and beginning at the first item on the bill of 
fare tried to eat every dish mentioned thereon? The 
Tribune presents a varied bill of fare every week, but 
there is no law to compel any man to devour every 
item on it. Just put to one side what you don’t relish 
and say nothing about it. And don’t swear at the 
cook! It is both wicked and foolish.—Altoona Tribune. 
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NOTES ON WOOD FIBRE. 

In the Fall of 1879 Alexander Hill, one of the firm 
of A. Hill & Son, of Middletown, Ohio, and the pio- 
neer manufacturer of manilla papers in the Miami 
Valley, and I may say in the West, after inspecting the 
works of C, H. Dexter & Sons, decided to erect a simi- 
lar mill in connection with his extensive works at 
Middletown. 

The following Winter the order for two digesters, 8x 
25 feet, was placed with one of the best boiler makers 
in Massachusetts, and a Holyoke company designed 
and finished one of the largest and most perfect wood- 
cutters ever built, All of the other equipments for the 
mill were built in the West. 

In the meantime a large and convenient brick building 
was very carefully and substantially constructed, under 
the personal supervision of Alexander Hill, the senior 
member of the firm, a man of large and varied experience 
both in Scotland and this country. He learned his trade 
in the old country, and passed up step by step from the 
hand vat to the most improved machinery of 1879. In 
due time the mill was finished and put into operation. 
For a few days all went well; then small leaks in the 
digesters made their appearance, followed by larger 
ones. This leakage increased so rapidly that it was 
decided to suspend operations and send for the Eastern 
boiler maker who made the digesters. He responded 
promptly, came with his men and tools, feeling sure 
that he could, in a few days, put the digesters in perfect 
order; but, unfortunately for himself and company, the 
digesters continued to leak, and finally became so bad 
that they could net be used. As a last resort a Dayton 
boiler maker took them in hand, and after a number of 
weeks’ work and the expenditure of more than $1,000 
these digesters were found to be worthless. 

Two more of the same dimensions were ordered. 
Straw as well as wood was used in this mill, and about 
this time aspark from one of the chimneys dropped 
upon the straw while it was being conveyed upon an 
apron from the cutter to the digester, and like a flash 
of lightning the fire shot up through the elevator and 
seized upon every combustible thing in the second and 
third stories of the mill. Had it not been for the Holly 
waterworks and the most prompt action of the fire de- 
partment the works would have been destroyed. As it 
was, the monitor roof, sheathing on its walls, a few felts 
and tools were all that were burned; so that in a 
few hours the mill was in operation, although without 
a roof. In due time the digesters were put in position, 
and proved to be all that the company could wish. 

In this mill many kinds of wood, straw, and refuse 
from the sugar mills were tried. Spruce was found to 
be by far the best, but this could only be procured at a 
cost of $11 per cord. The next best material was waste 








pine from Cleveland and Toledo. This stock was de- 
livered at Middletown for $3 per cord, and made a very 
pretty paper; but it lacked the hardness and strength 
of that made from spruce. This lack of strength was 
a great disappointment to the Hills, and could they 
have known this fact this mill would never have been 
built. 

Hemlock from Pennsylvania, of which large amounts 
could be procured at a small cost, was tried, but proved 
of little or no value. The paper made from hemlock 
was soft, open and spongy, very much resembling old- 
fashioned brown wrapping paper made from woolen rags 
and old papers. This, together with the fact that it 
could not be bleached at a reasonable cost, rendered 
hemlock quite out of the question for pulp making. 

The last experiment made was upon the sugar cane, 
This promised well, but in the midst of the experiments 
the mill was once more wrapped in flames, and every- 
thing consumed that would burn, This fire ended the 
manufacture of wood fibre at Middletown. After stand- 
ing for some time a blackened, unsightly pile of ruins, 
the digesters were removed to Franklin, Ohio, where 
they were repaired, and are now doing good work, Thus 
ended one of the most promising fibre enterprises that 
was ever started in this country.— W. H/. F. T., in Paper 
Trade Journal. 





—2@-+ 


STORM ENTERPRISE. 

Lou. Megargee, New York correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia 7imes, relates the following in connection with 
the New York papers: “Only one character of enter- 
prise did not appéar to be completely dismayed by the 
unwonted disturbance of the atmosphere. I mean, of 
course, the newspapers. They all were published on 
time, and with vivid descriptions of the storm which 
will ever remain as a monument to the determined en- 
ergy of American journalism, But need you wonder 
at this when the newspaper writers display a spirit of 
commendable emulation and of devotion to duty which 
led one of them to lose his life by a self-imposed trip 
on foot to Coney Island? Already a subscription fund 
for this young hero’s widowed mother has been begun, 
editor Dorsheimer,* of the Star, his employer, starting 
it with a check for $100. The Tribune increased the 
bills of all its men who faced the storm on Monday and 
Tuesday one-half, the Zimes added twenty-five per cent. 
to the pay for the week of all men in its city depart- 
ment; the Sun will make a present of $25 to every 
man who reported for duty Monday, and, of course, the 
World will not be behind in this properly generous 
recognition of those who endured unsuspected hard- 
ships to serve their employers and the public. I tel! 
you the American newsworker is no slouch,” 


* Since dead, unfortunately.—Ep. CIRCULAR. 
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POPULAR COPYRIGHTS. 

The alacrity, says the Pall Mall Gazette, with which 
publishers have pounced upon Carlyle’s “ French Revo- 
lution” the moment it was out of copyright naturally 
suggests a query as to what other popular copyrights 
are running out, of which, consequently, cheap editions 
may shortly be expected. 

Taking the names in alphabetical order, and omitting 
those already figuring on six-penny editions, we find 
that Charlotte Bronte’s “Shirley” runs out of copy- 
right next year. Her best book, “ Jayne Eyre,” went 
out of copyright last year, but the publishers of reprints 
do not appear to have paid much attention to it. The 
comparatively small demand for Charlotte Bronte’s 
works has most probably deterred them from the en- 
terprise. 

Of Carlyle’s works all are now out of copyright by 
the lapse of the statutory term of seven years since the 
death of the author, except “The Life of John Stir- 
ling,” which runs out in 1891, and “Frederick the 
Great” in 1902. 

Mrs, Craik’s copyrights, of course, have nearly all an- 
other seven years’ lease of life, her death having taken 
place last year. “John Halifax, Gentleman,” will not 
be free to the reprinters for another two years after the 
expiration of that period. 

Those of Charles Dickens’ novels which have become 
general property have been reprinted in almost num- 
berless editions. “Sketches by Boz,” “ Pickwick,” 
and “Nicholas Nickleby,” have even been issued at 
one penny each. Besides these, “Barnaby Rudge,” 
“Dombey and Son,” “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” ‘“ Master 
Humpbhrey’s Clock,” “The Old Curiosity Shop,” and 
“Oliver Twist,” are all out of copyright. ‘David Cop- 
perfield” will be out of copyright next year. “ Bleak 
House” has four years to run, “ Little Dorrit” nine 
years, “A Tale of Two Cities” eleven years, “ Great 
Expectations” twelve years, “Our Mutual Friend” 
sixteen years, and his very popular “ Child’s History 
of England” has three years to run. 

With the exception of “ Endymion” and “ Lothair,” 
all Lord Beaconsfield’s novels exhaust their copyright 
on April 19 next. Whether the hearts of his admirers 
will be gladdened by an emburras de richesses of cheap 
popular editions remains to be seen. “ Endymion” 
has another thirty years to run, and “ Lothair” twenty- 
two years. 

Although nearly eighteen years have passed since 
“ George Eliot” joined the majority, most of her books 
have still a long lease of life before them, Her trans- 
lation of Strauss’ “ Life of Jesus,” her earliest book, 
was out of copyright nearly two years ago. “Adam 
Bede,” her first popular work of fiction, will be out of 
copyright next year; but “The Mill on the Floss” has 





twelve years to run, “ Romola” fifteen years, “ Felix 
Holt” eighteen years, “Middlemarch” twenty-four 
years, “Daniel Deronda” twenty-eight years, and 
“Theophrastus Such” thirty-one years. So that we 
are not likely to have “ George Eliot’s” works in cheap 
sets for some years to come. 

Charles Kingsley’s “ Alton Locke” will be out of 
copyright next year, and “ Yeast” runs out this year. 
His “ Hypatia” has five years to run, “ Westward 
Ho!” seven years, “ Two Years Ago” nine years, and 
“Hereward” eighteen years. 

Several of Thackeray’s minor works are out of copy- 
right. “Vanity Fair” becomes legitimate prey this 
year; but the reprinters must wait another two years 
for “Pendennis,” while “Esmond” has four years’ 
further protection from the literary vultures, “ Barry 
Lyndon” five years, “The Newcomes” seven years, 


“The Virginians” eleven years, and “The Adventures 
of Philip” thirteen years. 


THE TENDERFOOT HOMEWARD BOUND. 

A jaded team and a “ prairie schooner” headed east- 
ward passed through town yesterday, with a hiero- 
glyphic inscription on the canvas, which being deci- 
phered by the horse editor, who thinks he has caught 
on to the “ Baconian Cipher,” bore this strange legend : 
““teaM aNd waGon FOr salE!” The obscured occupant 
of the tent-like vehicle was undisturbed in his quiet 
seclusion, and the spectacle moved on with only a pass- 
ing notice. It suggested the thought, however, that 
perhaps some weary, homesick tenderfoot was wander- 
ing homeward. Such people get into the West—and 
then they get out again, if they do not remain because 
they simply have to, to be stumbling blocks in other 
people’s way. The great, thriving, pushing, growing 
West is, par excellence, the home of the rustler, with 
a big R. No faint-hearted, weak, or shiftless subjects 
of humanity find it congenial for their timid natures 
here. Young men of the right stamp come out here 
from the East, and get a move on themselves right 
away, by simply falling in with the current. Many of the 
older men find all their latent energies aroused in the spi- 
rited West, and are active helpful figures in the onrush- 
ing prosperous tide to success and a fine competency; 
the very air is surcharged with the matter that exhila- 
rates good blood and is free to every one that breathes ; 
but now and then a languid-looking chap shows up who 
wants to go home. Good fortune has not come to him 
because he has not the life or energy to win it. There 
is no discouragement put in the way of such notions, 
because the presence of such mortals might infect the 
atmosphere. The crest-fallen takes a back track, carry- 
ing on his way, “This wreck for sale, or to give away, 
if you'll name it!” or words to that effect.— Hastings 
(Neb.) Gazette-Journal. 
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AS YOU LIKE IT. 


OH! THAT BLIZZARD! 
The red sign of San Sing 
Was accustomed to swing 
Over his laundry door; 
The blizzard came hither, 
The sign went thither, 
And never was seen anymore, 
“Tr there is anything I do like,” remarked Crimson- 
beak, as he came out of the church, yawning, “it is a 
finished discourse.”— Yonkers Statesman. 


Sr. Perer (to applicant)—“ You say you were an 
editorial writer on a New York newspaper?” 

Applicant—“ Yes, sir.” 

St. Peter— Step into the elevator, please,” 

Applicant (stepping into elevator)—‘‘ How soon does 
it go up?” 

St. Peter—“It doesn’t go up, it goes down.”— The 
Epoch. 


“FATHER,” said the editor’s little boy, “is the new 
Emperor of Germany an editor? I see when he speaks 
of himself he says ‘we.’” “No, my son. That is a 
word the emperors have stolen from the editors without 
proper credit.” —Peoria Transcript. 


“ Honest” old Dick Tate, the missing Treasurer of 
Kentucky, is said to have been a political boss. More 
likely he was a political Dick Tate-or.— Boston Herald, 


“ DEFINE trust,” commanded the teacher. The little 
fellow at the head of the class, who evidently reads the 
papers, replied: “Trust is a big snake!” “ Where did 
you learn that?” asked the teacher, “In the paper,” 
replied the boy. “It said a trust is an anaconda!” 
“That wasn’t what I saw in my paper,” spoke up a 
clever pupil, “for it said a trust was like a devil of a 
fish!” ‘It’s a monster,” said the third boy. ‘‘ Where 
on earth did you get that idea?” asked the astonished 
teacher. “Outen the papers,” replied number three. 
“ TI guess the papers dunno,” said the fourth, “ for mine 
said it was an octerpus!” “Trust means confidence,” 
said the teacher. “In future I hope the class will put 
its trust in the dictionary and not in the newspapers.— 
Norwich Bulletin. 


“You have a brother, then, sir?” “ Yes, madam.” 
“Only one?” “Yes, madam,” “Strange! I just 
asked your sister the same question, and she replied 
that she had two.” 


HERE lies a well-used figure 1, 
Worn out at last; 

His old type-metal now has gone 
To be re-cast. 

Broken and batter’d, bruis’d and bent, 
A grave he sought; 

So to the hell-pot he was sent, 
And turned to 0! 


H. J. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

A morning paper is talked of for Camden, N. J. 

The Philadelphia Times has entered upon its fourteenth year. 

The Atchison (Kansas) Globe wants the pretty women to go 
into politics. 

For neat typography and clean presswork the Cortland (N. 
Y.) Standard challenges admiration. 

The Texas Christian Advocate thinks it ought to have just 
50,000 subscribers. And so it should. 

A weekly church publication in Youngstown, O., is edited by 
Rey. 8. R. Frazier, and is issued on Sundays. 

A. R. Greene, one of the Kansas State Railroad Commis- 
sioners, has sold his paper, the Cedarvale Star. 

The Harper's Ferry Sentinel has been sold to W. L. Erwin and 
L. J. Brackett, who will continue its publication. 

The Evening Globe, of Hagerstown, Md., has prospered for 
nine years, and is rolling handsomely along in the tenth. 

Mrs. J. W. Stofer & Son are booming the Mount Joy (Pa.) 
Star and News, of which paper they are editors and proprietors. 

The Lansford (Pa.) Record couldn't get out on time during 
“blizzard "’ week, because its white paper was blocked on the 
road. 

The Manheim (Pa.) Monitor is the name of an eight-column 
folio paper just started at Manheim, Pa., by J. R. Missimer, 
formerly of Mount Joy, Pa. 

The Malvern Monitor is to appear during the coming month, 
at Malvern, Pa. It will be a six-column folio, and independent. 
J. H. Davis & Co. are the publishers. 

H. Gwin Steel is now local editor of the Mauch Chunk (Pa.) 
Daily Times. He graduated from the Ashland (Pa.) Advocate, 
of which his father is editor and proprietor. 

The Newark (Del.) Ledger says that the blizzard struck one 
of its editors “‘ with such force as tw lay him up for six days 
with a swelled jaw.”’ He was Bowen to it at the time. 

The Holmesburg Journal is a new venture started February 
15, by W. C. Watson, at Holmesburg, Philadelphia Co., Pa. It 
is independent in politics, six-column folio, and intensely local. 

The New Jersey Sand-Burr is a seven-column folio weekly 
paper, started at Riverside, N. J.,by Weidman & Torrie, having 
absorbed the Riverside Times. The Sand-Burr is to be inde- 
pendent, and says it has come to “stick.” 

The New York Mail and Express has been sold to Elliot W. 
Sheppard by its former owner, Cyrus W. Field. It is under- 
stood that the new management will earnestly labor to secure 
the Republican nomination for President for Chauncey M. De- 
pew, of New York. 

The offices of both the Union and the Democrat, of Towson- 
town, Md., were recently destroyed by fire, but they came out 
on time on publication day, although reduced in size tempo- 
rarily. The subscription lists of the Democrat, unfortunately, 
were all burned, causing its proprietors great inconvenience 


and loss. 
-@- 


WE regret to learn that an accident of a severe na- 
ture occurred the other day in the pressroom of Cosack 
& Co., Buffalo, N. Y., the victim being the popular 
young pressman, Joseph Scheck. The unfortunate 
man’s hand got between the cylinders of the press, and 
was badly crushed. At last accounts the physician in 
attendance thought he would be able to save the hand. 
Cannot something in the interest of the human family 
be invented to prevent so many accidents in the press- 
rooms of our trade?—JLithographer. 
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LITERARY. 





BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Writer: a Monthly Magazine for Literary Workers. Boston. 

William H. Hills and Robert Luce. 

The March number is very able, and full of interest to all 
literary people. Articles by Hon. John D. Long, George Al- 
fred Townsend, Rev. George C. Lorimer, D. D., Maude Mere- 
dith, and others, show the scope and character of those selected 
to instruct its readers. 


La Terre. By Emile Zola. Translated from the French by 
George D. Cox. Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 


The subject of this, Zola’s latest novel, is agricultural life in 
France, and the scene is the great grain-growing plain of La 
Beauce. ‘The characters are chiefly peasants, and the romance 
vividly depicts their manner of living, their habits, their loves, 
and their crimes. Lippincott’s * Monthly Gossip’”’ compliments 
Mr. Cox for presenting Zola’s novels in English with all the 
“nastiness"’ left out, so that the hostile criticisms of the French 
edition do not apply to the work as published by the Messrs. 
Peterson. 

The Major's Love; or, The Sequel of a Crime. 
Price. Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
The scene is Western Missouri, the period considerably after 

the Rebellion, and the theme the love of a former Union offi- 

cer for the daughter of a Rebel raider. The subject is quite 
dramatic, and the author has skillfully worked up a story of 
power and excellence. 


By Ella Brown 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Lippincott’s for April opens with * The Quick or the Dead?” 
a new novel by Amélie Rives, accompanied by a portrait of 
the author. A biographical sketch of Miss Rives, by J. D. 
Hurrell, “Some Days with Amélie Rives,” is pleasant enough 
to make one wish it were longer. Judge Tourgee’s installment 
of “With Gauge and Swallow” is thrilling and fascinating. 
Other articles by Joel Benton and Thomas Leaming, and poems 
by Daniel L. Dawson and R. T. W. Duke, Jr., added to the 
usual ** Monthly Gossip,’”’ make a valuable number. 


Godey’s Lady’s Book. Philadelphia. Croly Publishing Co. 
The April number of Godey’s is decidedly the best yet issued. 
The leading article is by Mrs. Croly, on “* The Business Outlook 
for Women.” Very interesting articles are “ The First Woman 
Kditor,”. and * Out-Door Athletics for Women,” showing how 
women can be both helpful and healthy. Kate Sanborn fur- 
nishes **My Millennial Club,” and Lillian Rice tells ‘* How 
Kaster Came to Milligan’s.””. Aunt Amanda continues her 
“Home and Society Manners.” ‘*Some American Magazine 
Writers” awakens delightful recollections. The fashion notes 
and illustrations are, as usual, timely and elegant. 
North’s Philadelphia Musical Journal. March, 1888. Philadel- 
phia. F. A. North & Co. 
This is a large quarto of 32 pp., devoted to music and litera- 
ture, and highly prized in musical circles. 
The American Bookmaker. New York. Howard Lockwood. 


The Paper World. Holyoke, Mass. Clark W. Bryan & Co. 


Sh -O- 


OBITUARY. 

Felix 0. C. Darley, the famous book illustrator, died at his 
home in Claymont, Del., on March 27, aged sixty-six years. He 
first obtained marked recognition for his illustrations to Judd’s 
“ Margaret’’ and Putnam’s edition of ** Knickerbocker’s His- 
tory of New York.”” The best edition of Fennimore Cooper's 
novels is that containing Mr. Darley’s illustrations. Mr. Dar- 
ley’s latest drawings were published in “t Legends of the Sus. 
quehanna,” a few months ago. 


William Dorsheimer, ex-Lieutenant Governor of New York, 
and publisher and editor of the New York Star, died in Savan- 
nah, March 26, of pneumonia, aged fifty-seven years. 





WANTS. 


A PRACTICAL AND EXPERIENCED JOB AND NEWS 
printer, who has edited country papers, etc., desires a Ee 
sition in a good country office (daily or weekly). Thoroughly 
competent to take charge of same. Strictly temperate and 
reliable. Only good parties, meaning business, need answer. 
State terms. JOURNALIST, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





i "aeaee oe WANTED —WANTED TO PURCHASE A 

; weekly newspaper in Eastern Pennsylvania, Republican 

or independent in politics, well established. Address 
EDITOR, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, 





PRACTICAL PRINTER, WITH EXPERIENCE IN BOTH 
positions, wishes a situation as superintendent or fore- 
mun with a reliable house. Satisfactory reference. Address 
B, care of PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





ANTED—A COMPETENT LITHOGRAPHER WANTS 
a situation as foreman or manager of a Glass or [ron 
Sign Manufactory. Has been manager of a first-class establish- 
ment for seven years. Address 
LITHOGRAPHER, care of PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





oD geen pron WANTED IN LITHOGRAPHIC ESTABLISH- 
\) ment as superintendent or prover ; has had 30 years’ expe- 
rience. 


Address TRANSFER, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





FOR SALE. 


OR SALE—REPUBLICAN NEWSPAPER IN EASTERN 
Maryland. Established 30 years. Office well equipped. 

Cincinnati cylinder press, Gordon jobber, and plenty of type 

for newspaper and job work, all in good condition. Reasons 

for selling: age and infirmity of owner. Will exchange for 

real estate paying six per cent. Address 

MARYLAND, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





Dre NEWSPAPER CHEAP—5S0 MILES FROM 
q Philadelphia. Part of money can remain on mortgage. 
Good advertising and job patronage. Address 

SAM LEE, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





> FOR SALE—POTTER DRUM CYLINDER, TABLE 

distribution, old style. Good order. Prints 9-col. folio or 

6-col. quarto. Steam power. Price, f. 0. b. cars, $800. Address 
CYLINDER, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





FOR SALE —STEAM-POWER PRINTING OFFICE IN 
Philadelphia, on easy terms, in running order; contain- 

ing two cnlindae, three jobbers, cutting machine, and full as- 
sortment of type. Address H, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





( “MALLEY CABINETS— 
To hold 20 Single or Double Galleys, . . 


$8.00 
W. C. BLELOCH, 517 and 519 Minor St., Phila. 


CHALLEN’S ADVERTISING RECORD, 


Registers the space, position, rate, number 
of insertions (date of first and last), with 
ruled columns, showing to the eye when 
the advertisement begins and ends. In- 
dispensable to avoid errors and insure pay- 
ment. 





pi Le . 
oe 


ADVERTISING 


* 
fcor? 


CHALLEN'S SUBSCRIPTION RECORD, § 


One entry does for four years, and by first 
letter and first vowel a name or the post 
office can be instantly found. 





SUBSCRIPTION 


* ° 
Welehss 
The above books (9x12) are indexed through, to enter names 
alphabetically and to arrange advertisements and subscriptions 
for quick reference. 
Over three thousand Newspapers and Periodicals use these books. 
Prices each, 100 pages, half roan, $2; 200 pages, $3; 300 pages 
$4; 400 pages, $5 
Supplied at publisher’s price by 


Ww. C. BLELOCH, 
617 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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\ “RELIEF PLATE_ 
ENGRAVING FoR 
[ALL ADVERTISING 


ILLUSTRATIVE. 


ig 


sad Filbert St., 


Philadelphia. 





FOR SALE. 


One 8-column Washington Hand-Press, 
in use but three or four years, in good condition. 
selling it: Too large! Aisoa 


NEW GORDON JOBBER, 10x15, 
built by Chandler & Price, Cleveland, O. Reason for selling: 
Have no use for it. 

ee" Will exchange hand-press on a 7-col. 
Address P. O. BOX 226, Clearfield, Pa. 


THE PARAGON 
Paper & Card Cutting Machines. 


The 14-in., 224-in. and 25-in. 
Lever Paragons gauge toa half- 
inch of the knife. The 30-in. Le- 
ver and 32-in. Lever and Hand- 
wheel Machines gauge to three- 
fourths of an inch. 





They cut accurately and have 
extraordinary power. All sizes 
constructed entirely of Ironand 
Steel. 

SIZES AND PRICES 
l4-inch....$45, Boxing,.. $1 
22-inch 
Se 
30-inch... acaee <dieu-04 a 
32-inch, Lev WOE... . 200 
32-inch, Hand- wheel. . 200 


30 and 32-INCH CUTTER, 
Weight 1,000 Ibs.—1,200 Ibs, 


EDWARD L. MILLER, 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER, 


328 Vine Street & 327 New Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Reason for 








Hs PA ATTEN CAST STEE L QUOINS. 
~ = = per dozen, $2.50. Key, - 50 cents. 
No.2, - - 3.00. Key, - 50 cents. 

For Sale by W. C. BL or JOCH, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





TYPOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


W. CC. BLELOCH, 


617 AND 519 Minor STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by 
J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Im- 
perial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred 
Definitions, Descriptions and Articles relating to the His- 
tory, Implements, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts 
of Printing, splendidly illustrated by more than two hun- 
dred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood Engrav- 
ings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the Use of Schools and Academies. With 
an Appendix, containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a 
List of Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy 
and on Proof-reading, Specimen of Proof-sheet, ete. By 
John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, 
and improved, and printed on tinted paper. Price, $1.50. 
By Mail, $1.60. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, con- 
taining Practical Directions for Managing all Departments 
of a Printing Office, as well as complete Instructions for 
Apprentices. With several Useful Tables, numerous 
Schemes for Imposing Forms in every variety, Hints to 
Authors, ete. By Thomas MacKellar. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.10. 


THE COST OF PAPER: Computed and Tabulated for the 
Printer and the Publisher. By Eugene H. Munday. Ob- 
long quarto, with side index; flexible cloth. Price, $1.25. 
These tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250 and 
1,000 copies of any job—whether a full sheet or any part 
of asheet be used. They are calculated for paper costing 
from $1 to $12 per ream. The work also contains a table 
of the cost of paper per ream and quire of from 7 to 70 
pounds per ream, and from 10 to 30 cents per pound. Also 
a table of the Quantity of Paper required for any job. 
The tables are constructed with the greatest clearness 
and simplicity. 
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SPRING! 


Notwithstanding the thermometer marks the tem- 
perature out of doors at a very few degrees above the 
freezing point, there is no mistaking the signs in the 
almanac which show that we have already passed the 
vernal equinox and Springtime has come. 

And we have been preparing for it. Already we 
show new goods which command the attention of prin- 
ters seeking for novelties to offer their patrons, to be 
used in the way of advertising their wares. As the 
warm weather approaches Fans will be in demand; 
very useful they are, and handy to have either at home 
or in the office, or when traveling; they can be quite 
pretty, too, as we will show you; appropriate designs in 
chromo, or only one color, or perfectly plain cardboard, 
ranging in price from $12.00 down to $3.00 per 1,000. 

“ Royal Worcester Bristol” is rather a high-sounding 
name for a line of very delicately tinted boards, thick, 
and antique finish; they are decidedly cheap, only 
$6.00 per hundred sheets, and can be used to advantage 
for any purpose requiring a handsome card at low price. 
Our “B” Bristols are very popular in 100, 120 and 140 
lbs.; at 10 cents they are the cheapest in the market 
for the quality. 

The time approaches for school and college com- 
mencements, and we offer a line of handsome steel-en- 
graved designs for Programs that are appropriate for 
such occasions. While mentioning Programs, we might 
as well allude to our new Folders, suitable for picnic 
parties, as well as more pretentious events. 


Our new Basket Cover Paper, in five colors, being of 


good weight and finish, makes a very handsome pam- 
phlet cover; it can also be advantageously used for 
circulars and programs—size 20x25, $4.75 per ream. 

A good as well as cheap Blotting Board is offered 
under the name of “Old English;” we have 60 Ib. in 
white, and 80, 100 and 120 lb. in white and colors; 
price 11 cents—there is no question about its absorp- 
tive powers, and it is just the kind of Blotting Board 
wanted for advertising purposes, being not only cheap 
but good. 

The Envelope question is not a dead issue by any 
means. We are now turning out a superior grade of 
No. 6 high-cut XX Writing Manilla Envelopes at 90 
cents per 1,000, and XXX at $1.00 per 1,000. These 
are better in appearance and much stronger than the 
common-looking wood-paper envelopes costing at least 
25 to 33 per cent. more. 


eae THE THOS. W. PRICE CO.. 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES WAREHOUSE, 
505 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


Trade Mark, 





ARGAINS#< 


N ange EME +o 
Wo 


Ce Second-Hand Presses, Ete. 


BROWN & CARVER CUTTER 
One 36-inch Brown & Carver Cutting Machine, with steam 
fixtures; first-class condition. 
UNIVERSAL PRESS— 
One Quarter-medium Universal Press, 10x15, with steam fix- 
. tures and fountain. 
LITHOGRAPHIC CYLINDER PRESS— 

One Lithographic Steam-power Cylinder Press; takes stone 

30x36 inches; in good order; for sale cheap. 
WASHINGTON HAND PRESSES— 

One 7-col. Hoe Washington Hand-Press, platen 23x35; in ex- 
cellent order. 

One Washington Hand-Press, platen 14x17; in good order. 

GLOBE JOB PRESS— 

One Quarter-mediuin Globe Job ress, 10x16 inches inside 
chase ; with fountain and steam fixtures; in excellent order 
for fine work ; $175. 

LIBERTY JOB PRESS— 
One (new) Improved Liberty Press, 9x13 in. inside chase, with 
fountain and all attachments ; $200. 
ADAMS BOOK PRESS— 
One 2-roller Adams, 26x40; in good order. 
One 2-roller Adams, 19x25; in good order. 
NEWSPAPER FOLDING MACHINE— 

Forsaith’s make; folds sheet 32x45'4; folds long mail size, 

five folds; in first-class order; $275. 
RUGGLES JOB PRESS— 

One Ruggles Job Press, 9x14 in. inside chase, with steam fix- 

tures; in thorough good order; $100. 
STANDING PRESS (for Dry Pressing)— 
One Standing Press, wood platen and bed, iron rods ; double- 
geared; size 15x20 inches. 

SHERIDAN CUTTING MACHINE— 

One 32-inch Sheridan Cutter, for power; good order; $160. 
RIEHL CUTTING MACHINES— 

One 32-inch Riehl Cutter, side handwheel ; in good order ; $75. 

One 24-inch Riehl Express Cutter, hand-power; good as new. 
GAGE PAPER CUTTER— 

One 30-inch Gage Cutter: $45. 
PLOW PAPER CUTTER— 

One 28-inch Plow-knife Cutter (Hardy’s); $18. 
HICKOK RULING MACHINE— 

One Single Ruling Machine ; in good order; $90. 
SEMPLE BOOK TRIMMER— 

One Semple Book Trimmer (lever), for hand-power; has 

extra head for small work; good order; $75. 

MONOGRAM PRESS— 

One Hickok Monogram Press. 
STAMPING PRESS— 

One Stamping or Embossing Press; size of head 614x11 in. 
LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS— 

One French Litho. Hand Press, stone 26x37; nearly new ; $50 
STEREOTYPE SHAVING MACHINE— 

One Hand-wheel Stereo. Shaving Machine, 12-inch knife, with 
extra head for routing; good as new. 

STEAM ENGINE— : 

One 10-horse Stokes & Parrish Upright Engine; in excellent 

condition ; price $200. 


Ww. ©. BLELOCH, 


517 and 519 Minor St., PHILADELPHIA, 
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! THE CHEAPEST AND BEST 
IN USE FOR PRINTERS. 


——-—e-o-s 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GODFREY & CO., 
425 Walnut Street, 


x! PRICE, 30 CTS. PER POUND. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











For Sale also by W. C. BLELOCH, 517 and 519 Minor St. Philadelphia. 





COOK’S STEAM TUBE CLEANER 


For Upright and Horizontal Boilers. 





NEAT, DURABLE, CERTAIN. 
The Only Cleaner that effectively 


introduces Hot Air in connec. 
tion with Dry Steam. 


STEPHEN 5. COOK & C0., No. 19 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TAYLOR, STILES & CO., 
~ Manufacturers of Soaer Calas Knives fe 











No Moisture in or Contraction of the Tubes, 


See that “‘Cook’s Patent, August 3d, 1886,” 
is cast on the Air Jacket, 











FOR BOOKBINDERS, PRINTERS, PAPERMAKERS AND DEALERS. 
OUR KNIVES ARE FULLY WARRANTED. 
RIEGELSVILLE, WARREN CO., NEW JERSEY. 
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THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., 


108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 
woond TYPE, 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE for 
Engravers’ Use. 





“Wiha WW 
Baxter Engine. 


BAXTER STEAM ENGINES, ¢ a 
| 
$ 


Vertical and Horizontal Engines and Boilers, 


FRANK TOOMEY, 
131 North Third St., Philadelphia. 


PULLEYS, 
HANGERS 


GAS ENGINES, | BELTING, 


PUMPS, 
INJECTORS, 


j AND 
GENERAL SUPPLIES. 
20-HAND ENGINES. 
Send for Catalogue. 





¢ 


x 





LEDGER SHOW PRINT, 


LEDGER BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Is prepared to furnish all kinds of 


PRINTING, 


AT SHORT NOTICE, 
IN THE BEST STYLE, 
ON REASONABLE TERMS FOR CASH. 


UP NES 
VIKG-Co- 





CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 

We print the following sizes, measure 13 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column 
folio, 5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7- 
column folio, 8-column folio, 9-column 
folio, 4-column quarto, 5-column quarto, 
6-column quarto, 7-column quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 











J. H. ALEXANDER, 


Manager. 





—— Send Copy for Estimate, —— 


Any other information wanted will be 
cheerfully given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 





THE A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


* (ARDS+ AND +@ARD + BOARDS * 


For Printers, Stationers and Photographers. 


WAREHOUSE, 527 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


WILLIAM C0. PROBASCO, 


Engraver on Wood, 


709 SANSOM STREET 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Late of Ledger Building. 





SOUTHWICK, McCAY & CO,, 


HANSON BROTHERS, 


W. C. BLELOCH, 





Pamphlet Binders, 


o 
JELECTROTY PERS, 


TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


517 MINOR STREET, 





38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 


Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 





704 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Everything needed in a printing office. 








J. H. WILSON, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


Society, Miltary, Naval & Band Goods & Regalia 


928 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Jewels, Marks, Emblems, Flags, Banners, 

Fringes, Swords, Belts, Caps, &c. 


Laces, 


When ordering, please mention the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





R EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH 
© and true, in yard lengths. 


Nonpareil to Great Primer, per yard, ..... 8e. 
Two-line to 5-line, Ks ee eee ee 
Six-line to 12-line, om 2 o-0 8-4 a 
Side Sticks . a | tS oe a ee ee, | 


100 yards assorted sizes .. .. =... + « «- G4 
Wood Rule (Long Primer to Double Gt. Primer), .  12e. 
W. C. BLELOCH, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Phila. 





Dsss DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 
7,334 papers in one hour, over two a second, is match- 
less. The use of every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he 
forbids. 99 years’ right, one centaname. Lawtfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK, Buffalo, N. Y. 





§ UT M C C0 § are now used extensively on all 
ART A 0 ATI UNTER kinds of printing presses and 
Having been sold for the past thirteen years on their own 
merits, they have proved themselves the most accurate, reliable and du- 
They count as 
Can be attached by any 


machinery. 


rable, as well as the simplest and best counters made. 
desired from 1 to 100,000; are easily set back to 0. 





person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no 


watching or attention. 


Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; an Underbearing Head, and a Friction 
Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 
EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 

For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by W.¢. BLELOCE, 
Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the manufacturer. 


ART, Rochester, N. Y. 


and others. Price, $10. 











PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





C. SCHRAUBSTADTER, 
President. 


CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


TYPE, PRESSES, [NK AND MATERIAL, 


And Inventors of the 


RENOWNED COPPER-ALLOY. 


J. A. ST. JOHN, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


H. BARTH, Prest, W. P. HUNT, Treas. 


THE 


CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY 


AND 


Printing Machine Works, 
201 VINE STREET, 


CINCINNATI. 


Printing Material and Machinery of all kinds, 





° 
Established 1796, 


MACKELLAR, 
SMITHS & JORDAN 
COMPANY, 


606-614 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


LEADING 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS. 








+ AMERICAN + 


m6 
C) 


) 
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e. 
< 
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Qurrza Starss Tyes Founoay, 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reado Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


FARMER, LITTLE &. Co., 
63 & 65 BEEKMAN STREET, 


AND 


64 & 66 GOLD STREET, 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 


NEW YORK. 





ALEX. M'’LEESTER, 


EK. H. MUNDAY, 
Proprietor, Bus. 2 


8. Manager. 


Cottins & M’LEEsTER 
Type Founopry. 


No. 705 JAYNE STREET. 


PHILADELPHIA. 








eg 
6) 
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TYPE FOUNDERS. * 





* DICKINSON #* 


‘'BYPE BOUNDERY 
236 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PHELPS, DALTON & cof 





LEWIS PELOUZE & C0,'S 
Type Foundry 


AND 


PRINTERS FURNISHING WAREHOUSE 
N. W. Cor. Third & Chestnut Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
All Materials First-Class and 


at Lowest Prices. 


z 


BARNHART BROS, & SPINDLER, 


Great Western Type Foundry, 
115 and 117 Fifth Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL, 





SuPERIOR COPPER-MIXED Type. 


DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Printers’ Supplies and Machinery 





+{MINOR STREET, PHILAD’A.}<¢ 


S. C. HANCOCK, H. P. FEISTER, —¥THOMAS W. PRICE CO. 


sixt AND minor streets, FRANKI|N MACHINE WORKS} Sstinietantes, Hagiaisens 


and Jobbers of 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 915, 517, 5419 & 524 Minor Street, PAPER, 
—. PHILADELPHIA. ENVELOPES, 


ENGRAVER OF Book STAMPS AND CARDS AND 
Manufacturer of the best modern im- 


roved machinery for Printers, Book- 
MANUFACTURER OF oe soll Lithographers, Stationers, etc. CAR DBOARD. 


The celebrated CoRONET PAPER-CuT- 
BookBindeRrs’ TOOLs oF Every | ring machiner é 
y a specialty. 
- Dn gM pd repairing 6 ee Sone, 
ESCRIPTION. eee eee PHILADELPHIA. 


ni L. SHOEM ——Eetasssuen (1727.—— 4 
aie." |JAS, M. WILLCOXK & CO, 


SIXTH & MINOR STS., PHILADELPHIA. 609 MINOR STREPEHMT, 
‘ Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
Fine Book & Music Papers 


- 























Correspondence Solicited for Specialties. 





naman NG BA) \ oem Vir g HAMPSHIRE PAPER CO., 


ON EVERY = . aes 
SKIN OF 507 Minor Street. 


Wa o— 
“LEDGER BRAND’ i \: Yyy ; , : ze = 
aureican zocor. Winans A FINE PAPER AND ENVELOPES 


— At the Lowest Rates. 
The Best Made & — M. S. BULELEY, Manager. 





BULKLEY, AAIGUEL & 00, Now InN ITS TWENTY-THIRD YEAR. C. H. REISSER’S 


THE 


PAPER or AL] KINDS PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR CELEBRATED 


Stationers’ and Publishers’ Gazette, Ladies aN Gents’ Restaurant, 


FIFTH & MINOR STs. A MONTHLY JOURNAL 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Pub- 506 MINOR STREET. 


_—_ lishers, Stationers, Lithographers, Book- 
binders, Papermakers, and the kindred ane oa 


PA P E R A N D R A G S werd ; $1.00 a Year, in advance. Having completed your purchases in 


Single Number, 10 cents. Minor Street, wind up with a good dinner 
OF ALL KINDS, Address all communications to at Reisser’s. 

Ww. Cc. BLELOCH, Publisher, 7 
523 Commerce Street, 517 Minor St., Philadelphia. ; 








EVERYTHING FIRST-CLASS. 














fi “ia In Minor Street a Printer or Bookbinder can buy a com- 
il : 
ae plete outfit for his Printing Office or Bindery, and all the 


material he will need to keep them running. 





. 

















PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 19 


AMINOR STREET, PHILAT’A.}c 


Ww. C. BLELOCH’S 
Printers Warehouse, 







































cairns 


TYPE, 


PRINTING MACHINERY, 





COMPLETE 


OUTFITS FURNISHED. 
AND — —. —— . - = = 3 
f . o — : 


MADE ON APPLICATION. 
PROMPTLY SUPPLIED, 




































AT THE 
LOwesT RATES. 










CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED. 
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515, “B17, ‘AND 519 MINOR. ‘STREET. 


—— > ~ 


Office of the “ PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR,” now in its 22d year. 


—_ > es <= 


Address W. C. BLELOCH, 


517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


‘SIXTH STREET, OPPOSITE MINOR. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSE, 18 S. SIXTH ST., AND 9 DECATUR ST., PHILA. 


Largest Manufacturers of Fine Writing Paper in the world, Product 24 Tons Daily. 


MILLS, HOLYOKE, MASS. 































All Manner of Flat and Ruled Papers, Linens, No.1 Colored 
White and Tinted Bristol Board, Bankers’ Linen 
Ledger Paper, Fine Box Papers, Etc. 





PRINTERS’ 








CIRCULAR. 
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All Kinds 
of 
Letterpress 
and 
Lithographic 
Inks 
and Varnishes 
On Hand 
and 
Made to 
Special Order. 








7” 





W. 0, WILSON PRINTING INK CO, 


LIMITED, 





- + & + §& + Manufacturersof - & + #- + 





PRINTING INK, 





Ce ee ee ec ce > 





140 WILLIAM 


NEW YORK. 


ST, 
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Yi CUTTER. 


Mechanical Movement Patented June 15, 1886. 


Light, 24-inch, will square 24 inches, Weight 600 Ibs. 


ee 30-inch, ee eo 30 ee oe 72s ee 
Heavy, extra finish, 30-inch, will square 30 inches. 
sad + 33-inch, * 6 33 OS 


Larger Sizes Built to Order. 


——————— —————— 


suchassliding motion of knife, side and back gauges, etc.; 

also has brass rules inserted in front and back tables. In 

design and finish it has no superior; in workmanship and 
material it is first-class. Its claims to superiority over other cut- 
ters are based on the patented mechanical movement for operat- 
ing the knife,consisting in the novel arrangement of a disc having 
anti-friction steel rollers. This disc is secured to the end of 
lever-shaft, as shown in cut. By this arrangement four inches 
thickness of paper can be cut with perfect case. 


P. A. NOYES & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


MYSTIC RIVER, CONN. 


Fi “RIVAL” has all the improvements of other cutters, 


























PRINTERS’ 


CIRCULAR. 





New « BAPE « BASTENER. 





Book and Newspaper Printers and others having presses and 
wachines upon which tapes are used will tind the little imple- 
ment shown above a very useful, time-saving friend to have in 
the office or workshop, 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.00. 


Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 





« BRONZE + POWDERS % 


Superior and Unchangeable. 
FINEST IMPORTED. VERY LOW PRICES. 


ee - 
No. 6,000 Rich Gold, “ $2.50 Per Pound, 
“ 3 0 “ ‘ - 2.00 “ “ 
“ 4,000 “ “ “ 1.75 “ “ 
“ 3,000 «é “ a 1.50 “ “ee 
ad 2,000 oe “ - 1.25 “ o 
“ie « - eo « 


No. 6,000 represents the finest Bronze in this market, and is 
equal to, in all respects, if not better, than any marked No. 
10,000 or higher. 

Deep Gold, Fire, Dark Copper, Lemon, Lilac, Dark Green, 
and Silver Bronze +S at same rates. 

Pure Silver, $3.00 per ounce. 

Aluminum Silver (an excellent substitute for Pure Silver), 
$1.50 per ounce. 

The finest Bronzes are for use on enameled or glazed sur- 
fac eink the coarser qualities for uncalendered paper and rough 
surtaces, 


<P e 


NEW MACHINE — 


4 HIS new Sewing Machine is adapted to 

stitching blank books of every kind, as 

well as pamphlets and books of all 

kinds not exceeding sixty sheets in 
thickness, or about three-eighths of an inch. 

The Machine will stitch through the back or 
centre of the book, and will make a stitch of 
any desired length up to three-quarters of an 
inch, and single machines are working, which, 
on ordinary work, turn out as many as 10,000 
books a day. 

Books sewed on this machine are durable and 
open perfectly, and there is no liability to tear 
out, as is the case when books are wired. Where 
fine work is required they are invaluable. 

The machine is now being used in almost 
every prominent blank-book manufactory in 
the country, and is fast gaining for itself a firm 
hold among the binders. 

In ordering for steam-power, it is necessary 
to state DIAMETER and SPEED of shaft from 
which belt will run to machine. 


Steam-Power Machine, - - 860. 
Complete, including Belting, Variable 
Speed Stand and Pulleys. 
Foot-Power Machine, - - $50. 
With Stand and Table. 





STITCHING BOOKS. 





——— De ee 


READY PROOF PRESSES 


FOR 


QUICKLY PROVING GAL- 
LEYS IN NEWSPAPER 
AND BOOK OFFICES. 


The large size is also use- 
ful for Proving Jobs 
in Chase. 


Each press has a walnut 
closet for holding paper, 
ink, ete., and one 6-inch 
roller frame accompanies 


PRICES: 


= 8x33 in. = iron frame, 
16x33 

8x33 ** 
16x33 ** 


= 


without frame, 20 
rr “30 








A SAFE AND CONVENIENT 


LAMPHOLDER. 


The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the 
upper case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted to this 
arm in such a manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over 
the lower case or either side of the upper case. The lamp- 
holder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 


Price, Without Lamp, 75 Cents. 
By Mail, $1.00. 


ALL THE ABOVE ARE FOR SALE BY 


W. C. BLELOCH, 


517 & 519 MINOR ST 


PHILADELPHIA. 








22 PRINTERS’ CLRCULAR. 








IMPROV ED 


COPPER-RIVETED, BRASS-LINED 


- 











Book, Job and Newspaper Galleys 





ANY 


~-71__'HE MOST DURABLE AND CHEAPEST. Ke 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and 
allowed to project through the brass lining, which has countersunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into 
the countersunk holes, thus forming heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is 
then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and smooth as if it had never been perforated. 





Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on 
the face of the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut in the wooden sides, in order to fasten the 
side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner wil/ not become detached, and the sides and end 
of the galley are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 


Single Column, 33 x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 00 | Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 50 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 

6 x10 inches inside, . . . $2 00| 9x14inchesinside,. . . $275 | 14x20 inchesinside,. . . $4 00 
8} x 13 ” . . . 2 50;10x16 . . . 8 00) 15x22 * cows 22 
12x18 4 oe oo 3 50 
BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 

6} x22} inchesinside, . ..... . . . $3 .00{10x22} inchesinside.. . . ..... =. $400 
BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 

Single Column, 3} x 23] inches inside, . . . $1 50 | Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside,. . . $2 00 





—<—c{ THE REGULAR SIZES ALWAYS ON HAND, >—>— 


Special Sizes Made To Order At Short Notice. 


——— t+ te me +> 4 6 om - 


BRASS STANDING-GALLEYS AND BRASS-GALLEY CABINET Tops 


NEATLY AND CHEAPLY MADE. 


—alis <0 @ +Q> 4 0 me oe — en 





MANUFACTURED AND For SALE BY 


VW. C. Bin LOCH, 
Successor to R. S. MENAMIN, 517-519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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’ PRINTING * LITHOGRAPHIC x COPYING #455 


i 
| t 


515-5 


W. C. BLELOCH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PARE CP PE 
WU UULUIILU Ii 


Varnishes, Gold Size, Etc., 
21 JAINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Pb oro ee 








i ee undersigned is now manufacturing BLACK AND COLORED INKS of the finest qualities, which he 1s selling at 


prices as low as those of any manufacturer or dealer in the United States. 


unsurpassed in br 


ightness of color; will work freely and dry quickly, and will not clog on the rollers. 


The INKS of each particular grade are 


The celebrated PRINTING COPYING INKS of Cuar.es McIivaine & Co. are now manufactured exclusively 


by the undersigned. 


SPECIAL INKS FOR SPECIAL WORK will be made at short notice, and any color will be matched when the shade 


of color is accompanied wi 


th a piece of the paper on which the job is to be worked. 


PRINTERS’ VARNISHES of all grades furnished by the pound, gallon, or barrel, at prices to suit. 
LITHOGRAPHIC BLACK AND COLORED INES AND VARNISHES, of the best quality, always on hand. 


———— + — >} ~<f 9 e - Bee 


PRICE LIST. 














BLACK INKS. Peri. RED INKS. Per Ib. PRINTERS’ VARNISH. Per» 
Fine Card or Wood Cut, o> 500 8007 Coming, . 0 0 ae 32.00 24.60 16.00 | No. 0, for reducing PosterInks, ..... 35 
Fine Gloss Cut, .... 3-00 2.00 2.00] fake... - 4 30.00 §.00 3.00| “3, “ 4 ieee yrs 
ee Drying Job, for Crimson Rs gg §.00 3.00 “ig « “ “ “Rees : 4s 
hard sized andcal. paper, 2.00 1.50 1.00 75 | Extra Fine Red, .... 1000 §.00 4.00 “s° « Ie ape) ree 50 
yo Fe age — in ke oe a eae 3.00 2.50 2,00 | Quick Drying Varnish,...... 75 60 50 
4 a « «ee. Be F to) ‘ine V eases ‘ : ‘ 7 
Extra Wood Cut, for Cyl- Sood oe ym ) ° 4 ° Po . = By the gallon at special rates. 
Cathe a. 2 eee ...- | LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISH 
» pow + 4 ° 
Gacd Book, gg “83 73 88] MISCELLANEOUS COLORS. | Ne.o,.. 40 
eae eee 75 50 40 30 : . a EEA OO RE EOL: 
Hand-Press News,. ... 30 25 20 15 White ee 1.00 75 59 40 “ - Eid it Dea corde a ey « 2 
Drum Cylinder News,. . 20 16 14 12 | Tints ofall shades ofcolor, 1.50 1.00 “ 3, LEDER AEN GE Tce $0 
Rotary and Bullock News, 10 —— eae, sie chao 2.50 75 “ . Ree ee ee ee ee $s 
ine Vark Green, . . . 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.00 “ 4 
BLUE INKS. Fine — a 2.00 1.50 1,00 “ 2 ih ic be eee eos - 
Extra Fine Bronze Blue, . 2.00 | Poster Green—Dark, . . 75 50 Be er ie ee ed Oe 2 et el 7 
«Light Blue, 2.00 1.50 | Poster Green—Light, . . 75. 50 By the gallon at special rates. 
Dark Blue, ...... 1.50 1.00 75 50 | Chocolate Brown,... . 1.50 These Varnishes are warranted free from all 
ee) Sree ee Te ae ee 1.50 1.00 impurities. 
Light Label Blue, ... . 75 50 40| FineGoldSize,..... 2.00 1.50 1.00 
eee mae Fine, 3-00 2.00 A sd +p hang se a 2.00 1.50 1.00 COPYING PRINTING INKS. 
Jo Poster. 1.50 1.00 75 50 40 ‘ine Umber Brown,. . . 1.50 ~ re 
Fine Dark Brown,. . . . 2.00 1.00 75 | MADE UNDER CHAS. M’ILVAINE & CO.’s PATENT 
YELLOW INKS. Fine Light Brown, .. . 2.00 1.00 75 See ah eS ob Sow we oe 5.00 
Fine Lemon Yellow,. . 2.00 1.50 1.00 | RoyaiPurple,...... 24.00 16.00 8.00 | Red—Deep or Light,.......... 5.00 
Fine Orange Yellow, 2.00 1.50 1.00 | Mauve,........6. A 2G i ats ok & 2 ok Swe ow & 5.00 
Poster Lemon Yellow, . . 715 “Ss re Ch sk + so 8 be mb aoe @ aba 5.00 
Poster Orange Yellow, 7 Se Gee os es ee 6 Oe Se eee ee ee 5.00 
Naples Yellow,.... eee | Gneeete, 2. wc ce Cb 200 7 rs 6 6 4 6 0 0 06 6 0% 0S 6 5.00 
je Inks in Barrels and Kegs at Special Low Rates. “Gn 
> t§ +o 4 


W. 6. 


BLELOCH, 517 & 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia, 
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WOOD AND METAL TYPE 
PRESSES 
INK AND MATERIAL 


STEREOTYPING 








ALEX. M’LEESTER, 


PROPRIETOR. 








ELECTR 
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THE 


+ CoLuns & M’LEESTER | 
Tye FOUNDRY 


705 Jayne Street 
PHILADELPHIA = 
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EUGENE H. MUNDAY, 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 
GIVEN TO 
THE PROPORTIONS OF 
NEWSPAPER FONTS 
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